LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

unfinished rather than finish it without propriety. It
was perhaps another Celtic trait that his affections and
emotions, passionate as these were and liable to pas-
sionate ups and downs, found the most eloquent ex-
pression both in words and gestures. Love, anger, and
indignation shone through him and broke forth in
imagery, like what we read of Southern races. For all
these emotional extremes, and in spite of the melan-
choly ground of his character, he had upon the whole
a happy life; nor was he less fortunate in his death,
which at the last came to him unaware/'

The characteristics of the father in his boyhood might
be ascribed with little alteration to his son, The cir-
cumstances differed, but the spirit, the freaks, and the
idleness were the same. To increase the truth or to
add to the beauty of the later picture is almost beyond
the power of any one, but in the present connection
it may be permissible to dwell a little upon the romantic
side of Thomas Stevenson, Every night of his life he
made up stories by which he put himself to sleep, dealing
perpetually "with ships, roadside inns, robbers, old sail-
ors, and commercial travellers before the era of steam/'
With these and their like he soothed his son's troubled
nights in childhood, and when the son grew up and
made stories of his own, he found no critic more un-
sparing than his father, and none more ready to take
fire at " his own kind of picturesque/* Many were the
changes adopted on his proposal; and his suggestions
extended to words and style as well as matter, '* Mercy
on us!" he wrote in 1885, "your story should always
be as plain as plumb porridge/' He was fanatical in
the heresy that art should invariably have a conscious
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